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killing each other. But then come the deeper ques-
tions : Do people love peace ? Do they hate war ?
Would the total abolition of war be a good thing for
the world ? After a lengthy period of peace there
usually arises a craving for battle. Nearly fifty years
of peace followed the defeat of the Persians in Greece,
and at the end of that time, just before the Pelopon-
nesian War, which was to bring ruin on the country,
Thucydides tells us that all Greece, being ignorant of
the realities of war, stood a-tiptoe with excitement.
It was the same in England just before our disastrous
South African War, when readers of Kipling glutted
themselves with imaginary slaughter, and Henley
cried to our country that her whelps wanted blooding.
In England this martial spirit was more violent than
in Greece, because, when war actually came, the
Greeks were themselves exposed to all its horrors and
sufferings, but in England the bloodthirsty mind could
enjoy the conflict in a suburban train with a half-
penny paper. As in bull-fights or gladiatorial shows,
the spectators watched the expensive but entertaining
scene of blood and death from a safe and comfort-
able distance. They gave the cash and let the credit
go; they thoroughly appreciated the rumble of a
distant drum. " Blood! blood ! " they cried. " Give
us more blood to make our own blood circulate more
agreeably under our unbroken skins! " Christianity
joined in the cry through the mouths of its best
accredited representatives. As at the Crucifixion it is
written, " On that day Herod and Pilate were friends/'
so on the outbreak of a singularly unjust, avaricious,
and cruel war, the Christian Churches of England dis-
played for the first and last time some signs of unity.
Canterbury and Armagh kissed each other, and the